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50 quid strepitus, patagos? qui illi saltus paterarum? 
"Ne timea c , Onthrope, iocose illos imitata 
doctos vi magna mensam pugni ferit ictu, 
cuius praecipue nomen cantare timebam 
virgo. Sed quae balbutit tua lingula, vates, 
55 praetereo, ne te pudeat. Reliqui valeatis" 

1. Cf. Homer, Vergil et al. — 4. Columbino: American. — 
10. The Muse answers. — 115. Prisca doctrina: classical 
philology. — 16. Capitis: chef. — 17. Gallorum: French. — 
20. — Oyster cocktail. Mali amoris=tom?Lto. — 22. Aegide: 
shirtfront. — 30. Chicken with dressing and gravy. — 32. Wal- 
dorf salad. — 34. Ice cream and cake. — 35. Vina — producta — 
Hibero: Sherry from Spain. — 36. Coffee. Line probably spuri- 
ous; note hiatus. — 37. Crackers and cheese. — 40. Haec refers 
to the wretchedness of the preceding line. Promisti: cf. 
line 5. — 44. Inflato cognomine: Mr. Blews. — 45- Dapibus: 
Cena Trimalchionis. — 46. Doctores: The Faculty. — Odioso 
nomine virgo: Miss Haight. — 51. Illustration of the tonic 
scansion of Greek and Latin poetry and of the 'tripudium. 
— 53. Cantare timebam: Miss McElwain. — 54. A parting 
fling, in return for line 40. 

ON ACCENTING GREEK 

In its editorial support of Wilamowitz's sugges- 
tion (Class. Rev. 1907, p. 4), that "another great 
relief to the learner would be to omit the accents 
in his own compositions and to pay no attention to 
their rules - '. The Classical Journal (Jan., 1908) 
states "with the utmost confidence that ignorance 
of accents will not in any degree lessen the stu- 
dent's ability to read correctly". We fear The 
Classical Journal misunderstood what Professor 
Wilamowitz meant. What he most evidently meant 
was that the accents should be learned, but that 
they should be discarded in written Greek as soon 
as mastered. In fact, along this line, we would our- 
selves go even a step further, and instead of merely 
allowing the omission of accents in writing Greek 
as a privilege to the advancing learner, we would 
require the omission more and more as a matter of 
pedagogical principle, and expect the advanced stu- 
dent finally to read correctly a passage of his own 
or any author's composition without the help of the 
printed accent. And why not? English accent is 
as arbitrary and variable to the foreigner as is the 
Greek to the American; and yet who would think 
of omitting the accent in the beginner's book and 
keep on printing it for the advanced English pupil? 
In short, we can see no reason, except blind ac- 
ceptance of past custom, why college texts should 
not be edited without accents. After learning the 
fundamentals through beginner's book, teacher, 
grammar and practice in composition, let the ad- 
vanced student get the accent of new words, as he 
gets the accent of address and address : that is, from 
his Greek word-list or lexicon, his Greek "Webster's 
Handy". Abraham Deixel 

Boys' High School. Brooklyn 



situation of Saalburg, and to the efforts made, as 
your correspondent observes, by the practical Ro- 
mans, to retain the "comparatively insignificant 
strip of territory". Two facts that may have had 
something to do with the matter are : the extreme 
fertility of the soil of the Wetterau, which made it 
the grain-land for the frontier population ; and the 
presence of the springs, the restorative properties of 
which were not unknown to them. One, the Sprudel 
"Germania", at Schwalheim, was used by the Ro- 
mans. 

These treasures of the Taurus range lay north 
of the natural river frontier, and in the minds Of 
modern German commentators were of sufficient im- 
portance to justify the effort made to protect the 
Wetterau. 

Your correspondent is probably aware of the ex- 
istence of a most interesting pamphlet based on the 
two-volume work upon the Saalburg, published in 
German : Fiihre durch das Romerskastel Saalburg, 
von H. Jacobi Homburg (Schudt's Buchdruckerei, 
1908). Marian Lynne 

Charlton School, New York City 



In a recent examination in Greek Sculpture a stu- 
dent thus described the "Atlas pediment" (sic) at 
Olympia: "Pericles supports on his shoulders, with 
the help of a double cushion, the world which is 
merely suggested". 

The new "peplops" of Athens added interest to 
another paper, while a third stated that the Sculptor 
Polyclitus was a "canon of anatomy". 

bryn mawr Leila C. Spaulding 



Miss Anna M. Barnard, of the Central State Nor- 
mal, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, suggests that readers 
of The Classical Weekly might find it amusing to 
try to read aloud the following in such a way that 
it may seem neither "disrespectful nor uncompli- 
mentary" : Mca mater est mala sus. 



May I add a suggestion to the interesting article 
on Saalburg, published in your issue for January 23? 

In the course of a summer spent at Bad Nauheim, 
in the Wetterau, my interests were attracted to the 



The eighty-fourth meeting of the Philadelphia 
Classical Club was held on Friday evening at the 
University Club. Professor William W. Baker, of 
Haverford College, was elected president for the 
coming year, and Professor B. W. Mitchell, of the 
Central High School, was re-elected secretary. 

A paper was read by Professor Wilfred P. Mus- 
tard, of the Johns Hopkins University, a former 
member of the club. His subject was the Eclogues 
of Baptist Mantuan — the "good old Mantuan", of 
Love's Labor's Lost. 

These were ten Latin eclogues written toward 
the close of the fifteenth century, and first printed 
at Mantua in 1498. They were very popular from 
the beginning, and came to be widely read, both on 
the Continent and in England. For nearly 200 
years they were used as a text book in schools. 
They are often mentioned or quoted by Elizabethan 
writers. — Philadelphia Public Ledger, April 18. 



